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There are some folks you can cherish 
More than you do th’ rest, J 
But folks that’s folks like you folks ) 


Soak in on me tk best! ) 
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-JUST BILL 


By B. Wallace Lewis 


chalky dust of Champagne—July, 1918. And a 

long olive-drab column, sweating, toiling, pound- 
ing down the road, hands swollen from the constant 
swing, swing, swing in cadence with the step; shoulders 
aching cruelly from the dragging weight of heavy packs, 
eyes filmed with sweat and fatigue. Thirty kilometers 
since dawn! Company B, 168th United States Infantry, 
going up, up where the lion of England and the flower 
of France have failed before them. Pound, pound, 


A LONG white road in France, ankle deep with the 
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pound. Sometimes a man drops out, dizzy with fatigue, 2 
reeling from exhaustion, body and will can stand no more. ‘ ) 
“Hey, sergeant, give us a song!” d 
Throats are dry and burning with dust and voices $ 
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quaver a little at the start, but they gather strength as 
they swing along. Company B is roaring its challenge, 
faster, faster, shoulders squared, heads up, fatigue forgot- 
ten in the stirring, deep-throated, defiant chant of the 
song— 
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“Good bye, Ma! Good bye, Pa! 
Good bye, mule, with your ole hee-haw! 
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PH get you a Turk, an’ th’ Kaiser, too— 
An’ that’s about all one feller kin do!” 
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Not once, but ten thousand times, in those brave, bitter 
months of blood and battle, “Long Boy” turned blank 
despair into fighting courage. Tommy Atkins had “Tip- 
perary” and “Keep the Home Fires Burning’—the Blue 
Devils had “Madelon”—the Doughboy had “The Long, 
Long Trail” and “Long Boy.” 

Who wrote “Long Boy”? Bill Herschell—just Bill. 
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TRANGE, yet natural, too, that this man whose 
S profound delight is in being a “pal to all the kids 
in Indianapolis” should have had no childhood of 
his own. For William Herschell’s childhood ended for- 
C ever on the day they buried his mother in Evansville, 
C when he was nine; brave in his first suit with long trousers 
¢ and fiercely determined to be the man his father expected 
€ him to be, so he could care for his two sisters and brother, 
all younger, while father worked in the railroad shop. 
Maybe it is the phantom dreams of that lost childhood 
that have made him the man he is. For William 
Herschell—no, Bill Herschell—can look straight into the 
heart of a child, and understand. He is the kind of man 
that “kids” tell their troubles to. That invisible, yet 
granite barrier of restraint and inability to understand 
that separates us grownups from children, and them from 
us, does not exist for Bill Herschell. Children call him 
“Bill”. They understand him and he them. 
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worked with his hands and took honest pride in his 

work. He was a blacksmith. On the day he com- 
pleted his apprenticeship and graduated to his full status 
as a master blacksmith, he set off for America. It was a 
terrible passage, for the old ship, the St. James, took fire 
at sea, and passengers and crew battled the flames heroic- 
ally for eight days until port could be made in Nova 
Scotia. From the old Scotland to the new! Soon after- 
ward came his Scottish sweetheart, Martha Leitch. They 
were married in Buffalo and moved into the West. 

John Herschell and his bride found a home in Spencer, 
Indiana, where they lived for seven years. There, on 
November 17, 1873, came William, a man-child, sturdy 
from his Scotch inheritance, yet heir, too, to the traditions 
of this new world where his father and mother had found 
their home. 

William Herschell’s first recollections are of his 


J HERSCHELL was born in Scotland. He 
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Birthplace of ws 
William Herschell ea Wah 
Se. 


Spencer, Indiana 


father, sitting of an evening in the lamplight, his day’s 
work done, reciting Robert Burns to his family. “The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night” was their favorite, and his 
father read those matchless lines with the fervor of an ex- 
patriate Scotsman. William Herschell grew up with the 
lilting music of Robert Burns bred into his soul, and it is 
to the vivid impressions of these early days that he owes 
today the sincere music and facile rhythm of his lines. 
The Herschell family lived in Spencer, Rockport, 
Evansville, Huntingburg, Princeton and Vincennes—all 
in that romantic and historic “pocket” of southwestern 
Indiana. John Herschell, after a brief service as black- 
smith for the Indianapolis & Vincennes railroad, became 
foreman of the tool-making shop of the Statehouse quarry, 
near Spencer, where McCormick’s Canyon Park is now, 
during the seven years the family lived in Spencer. He 
was foreman blacksmith for the old Evansville, Rockport 
and Eastern rialroad, now a unit of the Southern Rail- 
way, in the shops that were successively located in Rock- 
port, Evansville, Huntingburg and Princeton. In the late 
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years of John Herschell’s life the family lived in Vin- 
cennes. 

School was always a desultory affair for young Wil- 
liam, with all his family responsibilities. He was not a 
good student. Several years after Martha Herschell’s 
death and before the family left Evansville, his father 
married again. William had reached the seventh grade in 
common school, old for his years, a man in mind and al- 
most in stature at a time he should have been playing at 
boyhood’s wonderful make-believe. One day he played 
truant to take part in a political parade, a parade that 
angered his teacher, who was of the opposite political 
faith and took his politics seriously, and the teacher un- 
ceremoniously and with complete finality expelled the 
truant. 

There was nothing for William to do but go to work. 
With the assistance of his father he apprenticed himself 
as a machinist in the railroad shops. 

William was a lad of spirit. He was elected secre- 
tary of his local union, and in the great American Rail- 
way Union strike in 1894, his activities in behalf of justice 
for the downtrodden, capital-ridden workmen (as he 
believed) became so intensely unpleasant to the employing 
“capitalists” that when the strike broke up and the beaten 
men went back to work, young Herschell was out of a job. 

Then followed an interim of wandering. No longer 
needed at home, independent, footloose, young William 
went in search of adventure. He went to Canada. He 
came back to work in electric light plants in western New 
York. He worked as a night machinist in the Monon 
shops at Monon. He returned to Princeton, to visit the 
family, and there he met James McCormick, editor of the 
Princeton Daily News. McCormick needed a reporter. 

Herschell was only an indifferent machinist, violating 
a tradition centuries old in the Herschell family, for the 
Herschell men could all work well with their hands. And 
this indifferent machinist went to work as a reporter on 
this small town newspaper! He found his life work. 
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After his first day, he went back to his room and 
threw his overalls and tools out of the window into the 
creek! 

“PIL give you nine dollars a week, if you can get it,” 
McCormick had said. That meant nine dollars a week 
as a reporter if Herschell could bring in enough advertis- 
ing to pay his salary. 

Those were happy, hopeful days for Bill Herschell. 
His wandering machinist past slipped from him. He was 
doing work he loved. McCormick was more than a boss. 
He was a friend, counsellor, inspiration. He took deep 
interest and concern in this strapping youth, who was 
perhaps ill-equipped for his work, but who put his whole 
soul into the difficult task of learning the art of stringing 
words together to make hearts respond to them. 

In 1898 the call of a larger field of endeavor won 
William away from McCormick and the Princeton Daily 
News. He went to the Evansville Journal. There was 
a sorrowful parting between McCormick and Herschell, 
for each had discovered the other, and the watch Bill 
Herschell carries today was McCormick’s parting gift. 

In 1899 John H. Holliday and Major W. J. Rich- 
ards founded the Indianapolis Press, which lived for six- 
teen months. During those sixteen months, Bill Herschell 
covered “police” and learned about life as only a police 
reporter on a city newspaper can learn it. When the 
Press gave up the ghost, Herschell moved over to the 
Terre Haute Tribune. In 1902 he came back to Indian- 
apolis to the old Journal. In April, 1902, he joined the 
staff of The Indianapolis News. And here at The News 
he is today. 

In 1904 Herschell was graduated from reporter to 
feature writer. In 1911, his editor, observing his facility 
at versification, urged him to write a series of poems, one 
for each Saturday. He wrote the series, “Songs of the 
City Streets.” “Ballads of the Byways,” another series 
followed. Poems selected from these made up his first 
hook, “Songs of the Streets and Byways.” Later books 
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chosen from poems first appearing in The News are “The 
Kid Has Gone to the Colors,” ‘The Smile-bringer,” 
“Howdy All” and “Meet the Folks.” 

In 1908 William Herschell and Josephine Pugh were 
married. They live in Tecumseh Place, a quiet little 
street near Woodruff Place in Indianapolis. 
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HIS twenty-four year connection between William 
| Herschell and The Indianapolis News has been a 
happy one for both. The News has given his sim- 
ple, sincere genius a chance to flower by assigning him 
work he likes to do, writing about these plain, honest 
Hoosier folk he knows so well. The News gave him the 
audience that has grappled him to its heart. And he has 
helped, as all men have done who have “hung their copy 
on The News hook,” to build the institution that has held 
for so many years such profound influence on our Indiana 
people and our times. 

Prepare for a mild shock when you first meet Bill 
Herschell. He looks more like the manager of a success- 
ful retail store than a poet. He is big, with the kind of 
bigness that goes clear through. A round head, hair 
trimmed close, joins to a massive trunk with a powerful 
neck. The hands that once wielded a machinist’s ham- 
mer are strong and grip yours as if they meant it. At 
fifty-two, his hair is only tinged with gray, for his is 
the spirit of everlasting youth. Pale blue eyes that twinkle 
kindly and with deep and gentle understanding will charm 
you in spite of yourself. You want to call him “Bill” at 
once. He isn’t William Herschell, poet and feature 
writer of The Indianapolis News, with his share of what 
the world calls fame. He’s Bill Herschell, human being. 

The War was an amazing interlude for Bill Herschel. 
It stirred him to the depths of his soul. Uncle Sam had 
little use for near-sighted, middle-aged fat men. He 
couldn’t go. But he did go to all the training camps 
where Indiana men trained. He met them, he talked 
with them, he ate out of a mess-kit with them, he lived 
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with them, he loved them. And he wrote “Long Boy”— 
about that green Hoosier rookie, who confidently, if a 
little bombastically, promised to bring the Kaiser, and a 
Turk, too, back to his sweetheart. Barclay Walker, of 
Indianapolis, composed the swinging melody for Her- 
schell’s verses. It took a million copies of “Long Boy” 
to teach the words of its lilting defiance to the armies 
of the nation. There was a lot of bravado in this leaving 
home to go to War—bravado to cloak the pang and pain 
of it. There was a lot of bravado on the Other Side, in 
the mud, and grief and horror of it all, to keep at bay 
the deadening weakness of homesickness. Bill Herschell 
knew this. And he gave us “Long Boy.” It was worth 
an extra division of fighting men, or an extra ship in that 
bridge of ships that carried men and food to the Front. 


‘There was a proud, sad void at home, too, for the men 
who had gone away. Bill Herschell knew this, too. He 
gave the folks at home “The Service Flag” and “The Kid 
Has Gone to the Colors”—and they loved him for it. 

Wabash College conferred the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts on William—no, Bill—Herschell, for 
having written these War poems. 


On Bill Herschell’s office wall, up on the tenth floor 
of The News, there hangs a letter from Joaquin Miller, 
that strange, erratic and gifted “poet of the Sierras.” 
“You can write—you can see and understand. You are a 
seer in the true old Biblical sense,” it says. 


James Whitcomb Riley, uncrowned poet laureate, yet 
crowned with everlasting glory in the hearts of men, was 
a tried and staunch friend of Bill Herschell. ‘There is 
something fine and touching in the friendship of these two 
men—Riley, who had painted signs, and Herschell, who 
had worked in a machine shop, both of them climbing 
to the heights on the plain, simple, sincere verses they 
wrote of, by and for these Hoosiers they loved so well. 
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ILL HERSCHELL doesn’t write books. He 

writes for The News. Yet five books have been 

made from his verses and a sixth is coming, be- 
cause they are the kind of verses that people like to keep 
and read again and again. 

By highbrow standards, Bill Herschell is not a great 
poet. He writes for those common people whom Lincoln 
knew the Lord must have loved. In these days of free 
and futuristic verse with neither rhyme nor reason, Bill 
Herschell is writing poetry that rhymes, poetry that has 
music in it, poetry that sings its way into your heart. He 
writes of ordinary people like you and me, with sympathy 
and in the light of the great understanding that we are 
all the same under this thin veneer we wear. He writes 
of the children he loves, and he makes us love the ragged 
little street urchin, too. He writes of simple and eternal 
things—home, neighbors, children and mothers—and he 
makes our heart strings sing. 
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What a world of joy this world would be 
If the grownup eyes of you and me 
Saw only the things that children see— 
Just “woses!” 
—From “Woses” in “Meet the Folks.” 
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Ain’t God good to Indiana? 

Folks, a feller never knows 
Just how close he is to Eden 

Till, some time, he ups an’ goes 
Seekin’ fairer, greener pastures 

Than he has right here at home, 
Where there’s sunshine in th’ clover 

An’ there’s honey in th’ comb; 
Where th’ ripples on th’ river 

Kind o’ chuckle as they flow— 
Ain’t God good to Indiana? 

Ain’t He, fellers? Ain’t He, though? 


—From “Ain’t God Good to Indiana,’ in 


“The Smile-bringer.” 


We speak of patience as a worthy trait, 

So few of us have calm to watch and wait, 
But I believe that, on the Other Shore, 

Our dogs will be there—waiting—at the door! 


—From “The Patient Friend” in “Howdy All.” 


Entire Book Copyright 1926 
THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
(Reprint privileges freely granted) 
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